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to the other, and why is it indivisible? I do not understand; I do not pretend to do so; only I admit that physical and chemical forces cannot divide it any further, because otherwise it would cease to be mercury. It is not less true that this proposition of the indivisibility of atoms is not to my mind satisfactory, and I am obliged to confess that a difficulty exists here.
In these later times a theory has arisen which seems to give a mathematical demonstration, and even an experimental illustration, of the indivisibility, or rather of the peculiar and eternal individuality, of atoms: I refer to the vortex atoms of Sir William Thomson.
Chemists can form, an idea of this vortex motion by recalling to mind the rings which rise in still air whenever a bubble of phosphoretted hydrogen bursts upon the surface of water, and the rings which certain smokers are able to make are familiar to all. An apparatus has been constructed by which they may be produced at will. It is a wooden box one side of which is furnished with a circular opening and the other formed of a tightly stretched cloth. In the interior of the box fumes of sal ammoniac are produced, which are driven out by a sharp blow on the elastic side. A ring of smoke is then seen to issue from the opening and to move freely through the room. In this ring all is motion, and5 independently of the motion of. translation, the smoke particles roll over each other and execute a rotatory motion in every section of the ring. These motions take place from the interior towards the exterior of the ring, in the direction of the motion of translation, so that the entire mass of air, or of the smoke